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The  Story  of  the  Anabasis 


M ANY  years  ago,  long,  long  before  the 
battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  Boston,  lived  Darius, 
King  of  the  Ice  Trust.  He  had  many  chil- 
dren, mostly  boys  and  girls.  Among  the  males 
were  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes.  Cyrus,  the 
younger,  became  a base-ball  player,  and  was 
the  best  pitcher  on  the  Boston  Americans. 
Artaxerxes,  the  older,  bought  a peanut  stand 
on  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  street  and  Hunt- 
ington avenue,  where  he  did  a thriving  busi- 
ness. He  roasted  the  peanuts  and  likewise 
anyone  who  bought  any  of  him.  Now,  when 
old  Darius  expected  the  end  of  his  life,  Arta- 
xerxes, being  near  at  hand,  had  the  lawyer  to 
fix  up  the  will,  so  that  Cyrus,  who  was  in 
Philadelphia,  playing  a post-season  series,  got 
nothing  but  the  satrapy  of  Roxbury  and  a small 
slice  of  Chelsea.  But  Parysatis,  the  mother  of 
Cyrus,  since  she  loved  him  better  than  Arta- 
xerxes, sent  him  a telegram  (collect),  sayingj 
“ Come  home  at  once!  Artaxerxes  is  plotting 
against  you.”  Cyrus  took  the  6.39  express 
for  Boston  (which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
best  thing  in  Philadelphia)  arriving  there 
at  the  same  moment  as  the  train  on  which  he 
was  riding.  When  Artaxerxes  heard  that 
Cyrus  was  proceeding  against  him,  he  wished 
to  compromise  by  giving  Cyrus  one-third  of 
Darius’  wealth.  Cyrus  wanted  “ three-halves 
or  nothing.”  Artaxerxes  told  him  he  could  have 
nothing,  then,  if  that  was  what  he  wanted. 
Then  Cyrus  contested  the  will  in  court.  In 
this  place  there  was  a judge  and  twelve  jury- 


men. The  judge  decided  that  one-half  of  the 
money  was  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  they  would  have  to  set- 
tle about  the  other  half  between  themselves. 

Thereupon,  Cyrus  gathered  all  his  old  base- 
ball friends  in  Boston,  while  Lou  Criger  was 
gathering  another  force  for  him  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  In  order  to  deceive  Artaxerxes,  Cyrus 
told  him  that  he  was  gathering  new  material 
for  the  Boston  Americans,  in  order  to  defeat 
“ Rube”  Wardell,  an  enemy  of  his.  Cyrus 
and  Lou  Criger  joined  forces  at  Dudley  street, 
where  all  boarded  a car  for  the  Charles  river, 
which  is  sometimes  the  called  Euphrates  because 
freight  trains  used  to  float  down  on  its  placid 
bosom.  Cyrus  told  his  friends  that  he  was 
taking  them  out  camping  for  a few  days  in  the 
woods  of  West  Roxbury.  But  they  were 
thinking  that  it  was  against  Artaxerxes  that  he 
was  leading  them,  and  so,  when  they  had  to 
change  cars  at  Forest  Hills,  they  refused  to 
proceed  further  until  Cyrus  had  given  them  all 
a dime  for  a hot  chocolate.  Here  they  re- 
mained fifty  minutes,  waiting  for  the  car. 
From  this  place  they  proceeded  one-half  a 
day’s  journey,  about  three  miles,  to  the  Charles 
River  Bridge.  Near  here  Artaxerxes  had  a 
boat-house  and  a swimming  tank.  Here  they 
all  disembarked,  and  seeing  Artaxerxes’  force 
approaching,  they  ran  through  a little  signal 
practice,  putting  special  attention  on  the 
“tackle-back”  formation.  When  Artxaerxes’ 
force  had  come  up,  they  joined  battle  straight- 
way, having  decided  to  play  two  twentv-five 
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minute  halves,  if  it  required  that  length  of  time 
to  annihilate  one  of  the  two  parties. 

Artaxerxes’  men  were  much  heavier  and 
played  much  lower  on  the  line  than  their  op- 
ponents ; nevertheless  Cyrus’  base-ball  friends, 
wearing  their  spiked  shoes,  and  using  their 
base-ball  bats  to  great  advantage,  tore — or 
rather  knocked — great  holes  in  Artaxerxes’  line. 
In  fact,  it  looked  like  a victory  for  Cyrus’  men, 
until,  on  the  three-yard  line,  they  were  penal- 
ized fifteen  yards  because  their  left-tackle  used 


his  bat  on  his  opponent  before  the  ball  was  put 
in  play.  Then  Cyrus,  who  was  playing  left 
half-back,  angered  by  the  penalty,  tried  to  make 
an  end  run,  when  Artaxerxes,  maddened  by 
defeat,  tackled  him.  They  clashed  together 
near  the  river,  both  fell  in,  and  Cyrus  was 
drowned  and  the  battle  was  over.  This  story 
is  called  “ The  Anabasis  ” because  each  side 
nabbed  anything  worth  taking  from  the  other 
side.  T.  G.  G.,  ’08. 


Grandfather’s  Story 


IT  was  in  one  of  those  pleasant  New  Eng- 
land villages  nestling  among  low-lying 
and  thickly-wooded  hills.  The  dusk  was 
just  beginning  to  fall  and  in  the  west  the  crim- 
son sunset  still  lingered,  unwilling  to  give  up  its 
supremacy  to  the  myriads  of  stars  led  by  beau- 
tiful Venus  herself.  Everything  was  still. 
No  sound  broke  the  silence  except  the  distant 
tinkling  of  the  cow-bells  and  the  breeze  rustling 
in  the  branches.  In  front  of  a small  house, 
shaded  by  large  elms  sat  an  old  man  leisurely 
smoking  his  pipe,  surrounded  by  several  chil- 
dren. 

“ What  a beautiful  night  this  is,”  said  one 
of  the  children,  “ and  how  pleasant  to  sit  here 
and  watch  it  grow  dark.” 

“Yes,  it  is,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  it 
was  on  just  such  a night  as  this  that  I lived 
through  the  most  horrible  time  of  my  life.” 

“ Do  tell  us  the  story,  grandpa,”  cried  all 
the  children  in  chorus. 

The  old  man  sat  silently  puffing  his  pipe  for 
several  minutes,  with  a far-away  look  in  his 
eyes,  thinking  of  days  long  past,  but  the 
memory  of  which  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

“ It  was  in  the  sixties,”  he  began,  “ the 
time  when  the  whole  country  was  divided. 
As  soon  as  the  call  came  for  volunteers  I en- 


listed in  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
The  work  was  strenuous.  Before  we  went  to 
the  scene  of  action  the  time  was  spent  in  drill- 
ing the  green  and  undisciplined  recruits. 
When  we  arrived  on  the  field  we  had  to  suffer 
many  hardships.  Hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold, 
and  fatigue  had  to  be  endured  with  patience. 
Often,  on  a forced  march,  we  tramped  mile 
after  mile  through  dismal,  marshy  country  in 
the  pouring  rain  with  mud  up  to  our  knees, 
and  then  at  night  lay  down  to  get  soaked  to 
the  skin.  By  degrees  I was  promoted  until  I 
became  sergeant.  I never  rose  higher.  At 
one  battle  I carried  the  colors  after  five  men 
had  been  shot  by  the  rebels  while  performing 
this  duty,  but  not  a bullet  touched  me.  I 
thank  my  lucky  stars  for  that  day,  because 
twice  the  staff  was  shot  out  of  my  hands  and 
still  not  a hair  of  my  head  was  injured.  In 
another  encounter  all  my  superior  officers  were 
shot  down  so  that  it  became  my  duty  to  lead 
the  company.  But  here  again  my  good  luck 
pursued  me,  for  the  rebels  did  not  happen  to 
kill  any  more  officers  in  our  company. 

“ It  was  not  by  the  hand  of  man  that  I was 
wounded,  but  by  Providence.  While  on  the 
firing  line  one  very  hot  day  I was  sunstruck. 
That  seeming  mishap  saved  me  from  being  cap- 
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tured — but  I must  not  get  ahead  of  my  story. 
For  several  days  1 was  too  sick  to  walk  and 
two  men  were  detailed  to  carry  me  on  a 
stretcher.  I do  not  remember  much  of  those 
days.  Part  of  the  time  I was  delirious.  I 
used  to  imagine  myself  at  home  in  my  own 
state  and  would  wake  up  from  this  dream  of 
Paradise  to  find  myself  in  pain  and  misery. 
Time  dragged  heavily  along  until  the  second 
evening  after  my  accident.  Our  company  was 
to  camp  for  the  night  without  any  other  Union 
troops  near.  This  was  considered  safe  because 
no  Confederates  were  known  to  be  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Just  about  this  time  of  night,  as  the  even- 
ing was  setting  in,  our  whole  company  went 
off  to  forage,  leaving  a few  sentinels  and  my- 
self in  the  camp.  I was  still  unable  to  walk, 
and  as  1 lay  there  counting  the  seconds,  every 
minute  seemed  like  an  hour. 

“ As  I lay  looking  up  to  the  heavens  won- 
dering when  the  men  would  come  back  and  I 
should  hear  human  voices  again,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a slight  sound  in  the  bushes. 
Surely  I must  be  dreaming,  1 thought,  tor  there 
was  not  a breath  of  wind  to  disturb  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  I remained  quiet  for  I know  not 
how  many  minutes,  listening  with  both  ears 
for  any  sound  that  might  arise.  There  it  was 
again,  only  much  louder.  A long  rustle  in  the 
bushes  as  if  some  animal  were  trying  to  crawl 
along  without  being  noticed.  Then  I became 
aware  that  the  same  sounds  came  from  every 
direction  and  on  ail  sides  of  the  camp.  In  a 
moment  I realized  what  the  trouble  was.  The 
camp  was  surrounded  by  guerillas,  a dangerous 
auxiliary  to  the  Southern  army,  and  in  a few 
moments  it  would  be  in  their  hands.  Before  I 
had  time  to  think  they  all  rushed  silently  into 
the  camp,  having  already  discovered  that  it 
was  unoccupied,  except  for  a few  men.  In 
their  hurry  they  did  not  notice  me  lying  in  a 
corner.  At  first  I expected  to  see  them 
ransack  the  tents  and  destroy  everything, 
but  I soon  perceived  that  they  were  too  clever 


for  that.  They  left  the  camp  just  as  they 
found  it  and,  after  having  secured  our  men  that 
were  left,  hid  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
others  to  return  from  their  forage.  The  senti- 
nels had  been  so  taken  by  surprise  that  they 
were  unable  to  fire  a single  shot  and  were  all 
captured. 

“ My  feelings  during  these  few  minutes  can 
easily  be  imagined.  There  was  I,  waiting  for 
my  comrades  to  come  back  to  their  death,  and 
still  I was  unable  to  help  them.  I prayed  for 
health  then  as  I never  did  before.  If  I could 
only  drag  myself  out  of  the  camp  and  meet  the 
men  on  their  way  back.  Again  and  again  1 
tried  but  it  was  useless.  I would  no  sooner 
raise  myself  a little  than  I would  drop  back 
upon  the  ground.  I tossed  and  rolled  in  a 
burning  fever  until  heaven  took  pity  upon  me 
and  I fell  into  a delirious  sleep.  How  long  I 
remained  that  way  I have  no  idea.  All  I do 
know  is  that  I was  roused  by  the  firing  of  shots 
and  when  I had  fully  recovered  my  senses  I 
understood  that  our  men  had  returned  and  had 
walked  into  the  ambush.  The  fight  while  it 
lasted  was  rather  sharp.  You  could  see  the 
little  spurts  of  red  fire  and  hear  the  discon- 
nected reports  of  the  rifles.  Several  of  the 
guerillas  near  me  were  shot,  but  the  fight  did 
not  last  long.  Our  men  were  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise  and  all  were  captured. 

“ As  soon  as  day  broke  the  enemy  ransacked 
the  camp,  and  when  they  found  me  they  were 
at  first  undecided  what  to  do  with  me.  One 
thing  was  evident.  I would  be  too  much 
trouble  to  take  along  with  them.  They  there- 
fore decided  to  shoot  me.  An  officer  stepped 
over  to  me.  ‘ We  will  have  to  shoot  you, 
sir,’  said  he.  ‘ Do  so,’  I replied,  ‘ but  in  the 
name  of  heaven  hurry.’ 

Even  death  was  better  than  being  left,  in  a 
helpless  condition,  in  a place  where  no  human 
aid  would  be  likely  to  reach  me,  and  where  I 
should,  most  likely,  starve  to  death.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  decided  to  leave  me  to  my 
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fate,  and  went  off  with  their  prisoners.  It 
was  not  until  they  were  gone  and  I was  left 
alone  that  I fully  realized  my  position.  Un- 
less my  health  improved  very  quickly  starvation 
stared  me  in  the  face.  All  through  that  day 
the  heat  made  me  delirious,  but  towards  even- 
ing the  cool  breezes  brought  me  back  to  my 
senses  and  a new  realization  of  my  plight.  I 
had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days  so  my  hunger 
was  beginning  to  be  acute  and,  in  my  weak 
condition,  almost  unbearable.  It  was  on  that 
night  that  the  fearful  nightmare  of  my  life  took 
place.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
horror  of  that  night.  Part  of  the  time  I was 
awake,  part  of  the  time  I was  dreaming  un- 
speakable dreams.  Now  there  were  swarms 
of  fiery  snakes  crawling  all  over  my  body. 
Now  I was  buried  alive  and  unable  to  break 
open  my  coffin.  Again  I saw  the  rebels  tor- 
turing my  mother,  and  each  time  I awoke, 
fatigue  sent  me  to  sleep  and  back  to  those  hor- 


rible fantasies.  At  last  morning  came  and  with 
it  relief ; for  a few  hours  after  dawn  a body  of 
Union  troops  found  me  by  accident,  while  on 
a scouting  expedition.  I was  in  a completely 
exhausted  condition,  but  soon  recovered  my 
health  and  entered  upon  active  duties  again. 

“ I afterwards  learned  that  the  captured 
men  spent  many  weary  months  in  a Confeder- 
ate prison,  which  I was  saved  from  on  account 
of  my  sickness.  Alwavs  remember  that  if 
things  do  not  look  agreeable  at  the  time  they 
will  perhaps  be  advantageous  in  the  end.” 

So  saying,  the  old  man  bade  the  children 
good  night  and  sent  them  off  to  bed.  Shaking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  he  sat  watching  the 
stars  as  the  darkness  advanced,  musing  over  the 
days  of  long  ago  and  the  Providence  that  had 
guided  him  through  so  many  strange  experi- 
ences to  a peaceful  old  age. 

H.  W.  S.,  ’08. 


A Nerve-Racking  Experience 


BILL  CODY  was  nervous.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it  ; it  could  not  be 
denied.  Bill  Cody,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  foot-ball  games,  the  man  who  had 
knocked  out  home-runs  with  two-out  in  the 
ninth  inning,  the  fellow  who  could  never  be 
“rattled”  was  nervous.  As  he  entered  the 
room,  his  heart  was  beating  so  violently  and 
loudly  that  he  feared  all  his  companions  would 
hear  it.  His  fingers  twitched,  his  knees  were 
weak,  the  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead  moistened 
his  hair,  there  seemed  to  be  a great  hole  right 
over  his  stomach.  In  fact,  Bill  was  afraid. 
The  weather  was  cloudy  and  threatening,  the 
clouds  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  changed  to  a duller,  less  brilliant 
hue,  a solemn  stillness  spread  through  the  air 
and  seemed  to  threaten  disaster. 

Bill  sank  into  a chair,  but  the  strange  fore- 


boding of  trouble  had  weakened  him  so  that  he 
could  not  hold  himself  up  straight.  He  told 
himself  that  he  must  put  such  ideas  out  of  his 
head,  that  he  needed  all  his  coolness,  all  his 
knowledge,  and  all  his  thinking  ability  to  pass 
the  terrible  test  that  he  would  soon  be  called 
upon  to  stand.  He  knew  he  would  fail, 
would  fail  miserably,  he  told  himself.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  it,  he  knew.  Yes,  he 
would  make  a failure  of  it,  and  it  meant  so 
much  to  him;  and  hs-tuight  as  well  give  up, 
first  as  last.  What  was  the  use  of  prolonging 
the  agony  ? Why  make  a show  of  himself 
before  the  other  fellows  who  were  present  ? 
He  would  lose  anyway,  whv  make  a fight  in 
so  hopeless  a condition  ? But  no  ! His  motto 
was  “ Never  say  die!  ” He  would  fight! 
He  would  try  his  luck!  He  always  did  have 
good  luck,  anyway.  With  him,  a fight  was 
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never  lost  until  it  was  over.  He  was  foolish 
to  think  of  giving  up.  When  had  he  ever 
given  up  r Never.  He  would  face  the  music. 

He  would  show  them  what  he  could  do 
when  he  was  placed  in  a hard  position.  No 
one  would  ever  say  that  he  had  thrown  up  the 
sponge.  Everything  was  against  him.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  such  an  emergency,  but 
the  worst  he  could  do  would  be  to  fail,  and  if 
he  did  fail,  he  would  die  fighting.  Suddenly 
his  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a thunderous 
voice  calling  out,  “ Cody  is  next!  ” With 
blanched  cheeks,  beating  heart,  and  quivering 
knees  he  stood  up,  but  he  answered  to  his 
name,  determined  not  to  fail. 

* * * 

The  terrible  ordeal  was  over.  Weakened 
by  the  strain,  he  fell  into  his  chair.  His  heart 
was  still  keeping  up  its  rapid  beating,  the 


sweat  rolled  off  in  great  drops  from  his  face, 
his  knees  quivered  so  much  that  they  struck 
one  another.  But  what  did  he  care  ? What 
did  he  care  if  his  breast  was  heaving  up  and 
down  because  of  his  excessive  breathing,  what 
did  he  care  if  his  hair  was  tossed  and  rumpled, 
what  did  he  care  if  his  eyes  were  bloodshot 
from  the  strain  ? No,  these  were  simply  the 
result  of  the  relaxation  of  his  feelings.  After 
having  held  himself  in  so  long,  he  could  afford 
to  let  himself  loose.  No,  what  did  he  care  ? 
His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles,  a heavy  load 
was  lifted  from  his  mind,  the  dread  nervousness 
of  a few  minutes  before  was  gone,  and  he  was 
happv,  happy  as  one  could  be,  for  had  not  the 
voice  said,  “ Now,  we’ll  skip  the  rest  of  the 
lesson  and  take  some  at  sight.  ” And 
Cody  had  received  a “5.” 

T.  G.  G.,  ’08. 


A Dream  of  Fair  Olympia 


THE  great  Olympic  games  at  Athens  were 
over.  The  crowds  of  tourists,  many 
of  them  having  come  from  distant 
places  in  Europe  and  some  even  from  America, 
were  leaving  the  city.  Some  were  planning  to 
return  to  their  homes  at  once,  while  others 
planned  to  make  side-trips  through  Greece  be- 
fore starting  for  home.  Among  the  latter  were 
four  young  college  men  from  America  who  had 
taken  an  automobile  with  them  for  this  purpose. 

Unlike  many  of  the  tourists,  who,  fearing 
the  warm  weather  of  Southern  Greece,  were 
starting  for  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  Kenneth 
Black  and  his  three  companions  were  determ- 
ined to  make  a trip  through  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  visiting  Olympia,  the 
scene  of  the  ancient  Olympic  contests. 

Setting  out  from  Athens  early  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  visited  the  historic  battlefields  of 


Leuctra  and  Plataea.  In  the  distance  they  saw 
the  glistening  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and 
were  reminded  of  that  day,  long  ages  past, 
when, — 

“A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 

And  ships  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations;  — all  were  his! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day  — 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they?” 

At  Plataea  they  joined  a party  of“autoists” 
who  were  bound  in  the  same  direction,  and  in 
company  with  them  they  travelled  leisurely 
across  Megara  and  Corinth,  reaching  Argos, 
where  they  tarried  a few  days.  During  this 
time  they  visited  Mantinea  and  then  journeyed 
on  to  Elis. 

As  they  reached  the  summit  of  a low  ridge 
which  overlooks  Olympia,  the  plain  in  all  its 
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desolation  burst  upon  their  view.  The  ruins 
of  once  magnificent  temples  and  the  fragments 
of  marble  statues  lay  all  about.  Far  away  to 
the  east  rose  the  snow-covered  hills  of  Eryman- 
thus  and  Kyllene,  while  to  the  westward  the 
glistening  ocean  tossed,  undisturbed  by  the  prow 
of  any  triremes  or  galleys.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  valley  lay  the  partially  excavated  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Olympic  stadium,  magnificent 
even  in  its  desolation. 

Leaving  the  other  autoists  on  the  ridge, 
Kenneth  Black  and  his  friends  drove  slowly 
down  into  the  plain.  Here  they  left  their  auto- 
mobile and,  entering  the  stadium,  they  mounted 
slowly  over  the  ruins  of  the  once  beautiful  mar- 
ble benches.  From  the  top  a more  extended 
view  was  to  be  seen.  At  their  left  was  a shady 
grove  where  they  shared  their  lunch  and  then 
lay  down  to  rest  for  a little  while.  Kenneth 
was  soon  asleep,  as  he  was  tired  driving  the 
automobile.  The  others  after  resting  for  a short 
time  went  off  to  explore  the  stadium  further. 

As  Kenneth  lay  sleeping  he  seemed  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  celebration  of  games  in  the 
seventy-ninth  Olympiad.  The  stadium  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  people  decked  out  in  holiday 
attire.  Entering,  he  seated  himself  upon  a 
bench  of  white  marble  which  glistened  like  snow 
in  the  sunlight.  Below  lay  the  track  for  the 
races  and  the  open  space  at  the  end  for  the 
wrestling  matches,  all  freshly  sanded. 

Turning  to  his  neighbor  he  asked  him  what 
day  it  was  in  the  celebration.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  the  third  day,  on  which  the  most 
important  events  took  place.  At  this  moment 
the  great  crowd  rose  with  one  movement  and 
began  to  cheer  wildly.  Looking  towards  the 
entrance,  Kenneth  observed  a long  line  of  con- 
testants entering  the  stadium.  After  they  had 
taken  their  seats  the  herald  announced  that  the 
first  race  would  be  the  dolichos.  The  runners 
had  arranged  themselves  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
stadium.  At  the  goal  Kenneth  saw  twelve 
golden  eagles  with  outstretched  wings.  He 


soon  observed  that  one  of  these  eagles  was  re- 
moved each  time  the  runners  completed  the 
course.  When  the  signal  was  given,  the  wait- 
ing line  sprang  forward,  but  not  at  fast  pace,  for 
the  race  was  nearly  three  miles  in  length.  Ten 
times  they  had  measured  the  distance  and  the 
eleventh  eagle  was  on  the  point  of  falling  before 
anyone  could  pick  out  the  winner,  but,  just  as 
they  turned  the  eleventh  goal,  a Spartan  sprang 
forward  and  held  his  lead  for  the  rest  of  the 
course. 

The  next  contest  was  the  race  for  heavy 
armed  men  and  it  was  only  once  the  length  of 
the  stadium,  for  it  was  an  exhausting  task  to 
carry  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  of  armor  and 
keep  up  a fast  pace.  The  two  men  who  con- 
tested were  very  evenly  matched  and  the  winner, 
who  was  a Theban,  was  scarcely  half  a yard 
ahead  of  his  opponent  at  the  finish. 

Two  men  now  stepped  into  the  arena  to 
contest  in  the  pancration  or  all  round  wrestling 
and  boxing  match,  for  in  this  all  the  powers  are 
used.  A herald  addressed  a challenge  to  the 
crowd  to  see  if  any  one  had  anything  to  say 
against  the  character  or  blood  of  the  two  men. 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  gave  the  signal  to  begin. 
Aristeus,  an  Athenian,  and  Lygdamus,  a Syra- 
cusian,  were  the  contestants.  When  the  signal 
was  given  Aristeus  seized  the  Syracusian  before 
he  had  time  to  move  and  skillfully  threw  him  to 
the  ground.  Lygdamus  now  threw  his  arm  over 
Aristeus’  neck  and  attempted  to  crush  him  to  the 
ground.  Suddenly  Aristeus  freed  one  arm  and 
seized  the  Syracusian’s  throat.  At  this  Lyg- 
damus made  the  signal  for  surrender,  but,  as  he 
rose,  Aristeus,  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  fell 
back  upon  the  sand  — dead.  The  Syracusians 
claimed  the  victory,  but  the  alytae,  or  judges, 
decreed  that  the  body  of  Aristeus  should  be 
brought  out  and  crowned.  “ What  a glorious 
death!”  murmured  the  spectators. 

While  the  body  of  Aristeus  was  being  borne 
out  of  the  stadium,  seventeen  chariots  entered 
and  took  their  places.  At  the  signal  from  the 
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judges,  the  drivers  cracked  their  whips  in  unison 
and  bent  low  over  the  chariot-boards.  At  the 
very  start  three  chariots  seemed  to  leap  forward 
and  to  keep  on  together.  As  they  approached 
the  turn  each  driver  strove  to  gain  the  inside 
of  the  course  and  Polykletus,  the  Theban,  who 
had  this  advantage  drove  so  near  the  rail  that 
his  chariot  was  overturned,  and  he  himself 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed.  The  other  two 
now  dashed  on  together,  but  skill  and  training 
told  and  Demaratus,  once  a charioteer  for  a 
Persian  king,  won  the  race  by  two  chariot 
lengths. 

The  great  crowd  settled  itself  to  await  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  victors.  At  this  point 
a number  of  poets  and  authors  rose  in  various 
parts  of  the  stadium  and  began  to  recite  their 
poems  and  odes,  for  it  was  a favorite  way  for  an 
unknown  man  to  make  a name  for  himself. 

But  now  they  were  hushed,  for  the  chariots 
of  the  victors  were  slowly  entering  the  stadium. 
The  chariots  were  of  a rich  shade  of  purple, 
drawn  by  four  snow-white  horses.  The  sight 
of  this  procession  winding  around  the  stadium 
to  the  music  of  trumpets,  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  When  the  chariots  reached  the 
judges’  stand,  the  victors  walked  slowly  forward 
and  were  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  sacred 


olive,  which  was  cut  from  a tree  in  a grove 
sacred  to  Zeus,  by  a youth  with  a golden  knife. 
As  the  victors  passed  by  the  judges  and  re-entered 
their  chariots,  the  crowd  dispersed,  some  delay- 
ing, however,  to  welcome  any  of  the  victors 
who  might  be  from  their  own  country. 

Kenneth  Black  now  arose  and  left  the  stad- 
ium undisturbed  by  the  vast  throng  around  him. 
On  nearing  the  Temple  of  Zeus  he  saw  an  old 
man,  himself  once  a victor  at  the  Jlympic 
games  stretched  on  the  ground  dead,  overcome 
with  joy  that  his  two  sons  were  victors  and  had 
been  crowned  that  day. 

Passing  on  he  seemed  to  hear  a faint  sound 
of  the  lyre  coming  over  the  distant  hills.  “That 
is  Pindar  himself,  up  among  the  mountains;” 
he  thought  and  turned  to  listen,  but  instead  of 
Pindar  playing  on  his  lyre  he  heard  his  three 
companions  coming  near  whistling. 

“ Say,  fellows,’  ’ he  said  getting  up  and  going 
to  meet  them.  “ If  you  think  dreams  are  all 
folly  just  listen  a minute.”  Then  he  told  them 
what  he  had  seen. 

“ You  ought  to  write  a book,”  said  one  of 
them,  “ but  come  on,  we’ve  got  to  hustle  if  we 
want  to  catch  the  boys.” 

S.  C.  C.,  Ex.  ’07 


NOTES 


H.  A.  Minton,  ’99,  is  re-designing  the 
Lick  Public  Baths  at  San  Francisco.  The 
baths  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

Harry  Phillips,  ’00,  is  practising  law  at  his 
office  in  the  Old  South  Building. 


Lawrence  A.  Briganti,  ex-’ 87,  has  been 
chosen  head  of  the  new  North  End  postal  sta- 
tion. 

Leo  Leary,  ’01,  is  coaching  Newton  High 
this  season. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1906 


THE  Register  welcomes  the  old  boys 
back  again,  and  the  new  boys  to  the 
Latin  School.  The  old  boys  know 
the  school  but  the  new  boys  need  information. 
To  them  we  would  say  that  the  Latin  School  is 
a place  of  serious  and  steady  work.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  single  lessons  are  not  very  hard,  but 
they  are  constant  and  never  ceasing.  You  can- 
not work  hard  for  a week  and  loaf  the  next, 
the  work  keeps  right  on  every  night  to  the  end. 
And  the  lessons  at  the  beginning  are  by  far  the 
most  important.  The  boy  who  does  his  first 
year’s  work  will  find  that  it  is  a wonderful  as- 
sistance to  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
course.  But  the  boy  who  has  only  a poor  grasp 
on  the  foundation,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries 
afterwards,  will  find  himself  at  a disadvantage. 
As  we  said,  the  work  is  serious,  we  are  not  here 
for  play,  we  are  expected  to  be  past  the  baby- 
ish delight  that  we  used  to  take  in  any  unex- 
pected holiday  or  hitch  in  the  school  routine. 
The  new  boys  will  feel  out  of  place  at  first  and 
will  look  on  the  boys  in  the  higher  classes  as 
demigods  at  least.  But  this  awe  will  soon 
wear  off;  we  may  add  that  you  feel  like  just  as 
big  a “ kid  ” in  the  first  class  as  you  do  in  the 
sixth.  But  we  all  need  to  remember  that  we 


are  in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  an  institution 
which,  besides  being  the  oldest  in  America, 
has  more  glorious  traditions  behind  it  than  any 
other  school,  and  to-day  rightly  occupies  a pre- 
eminent position  among  preparatory  schools. 
We  ought  to  take  pride  in  our  Alma  Mater  and 
feel  a real  pain  in  anything  which  discredits 
her.  The  masters,  the  athletics,  the  Register, 
the  drill,  and  even  we  ourselves  are  here  for 
each  other’s  benefit.  Let  us,  then,  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  benefits  and  have  what  Mr.  Fiske 
so  expressively  said,  “a  plain  good  intention.” 
What  a comprehensive  thought  there  is  in  those 
four  words.  “ If  we  have  it,”  says  Mr. 
Fiske,  “ the  school  will  be  pleasant  to  all.  If 
we  haven’t  it,  there  will  be  friction  and  un- 
pleasantness.” 

We  may  be  dull  scholars,  slow  workers, 
poor  in  athletics  ; we  may  lack  many  desirable 
things  but  if  we  have  “ good-will  ” we  are  as- 
sured smooth  progress  and  reasonable  success. 

J* 

We  wish  to  say  a word  here  which  may 
save  some  misunderstanding  later.  The  diffi- 
culty of  writing  a fair  editorial  can  hardly  be 
known  to  many  of  the  school.  All  of  us  have 
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been  brought  up  differently  and  consequently 
view  most  things  from  different  standpoints. 
The  editorial  writer  has  his  own  opinion  and  it 
is  a constant  effort  for  him  to  view  things  in  a 
disinterested  light.  For  instance,  the  editor 
and  the  reader  may  have  different  opinions  of 
Harvard.  The  editor  cannot  set  down  his 
views  without  considering  his  reader.  In  other 
words  the  editorial  writer  must  be  fair. 

While  the  Register  does  not  intend  to  of- 
fend in  the  slightest  degree  the  principles  of 
any  individual  member  of  the  school,  yet,  in 
spite  of  our  care  to  guard  against  it,  something 
objectionable  might  appear.  Should  anything 
of  the  kind  occur,  we  beg  the  school  to  pardon 
it,  considering  the  difficulties  we  are  under  and 
that  we  are  wholly  unconscious  of  the  offence. 
If  the  error  is  pointed  out  to  one  of  the  editors 
every  possible  step  will  be  taken  to  right  mat- 
ters. 

J- 

Twenty-six  years  is  an  unusually  long  time 
for  a school  paper  to  exist,  and  in  the  Regis- 
ter’s quarter  century,  as  one  might  expect 
from  such  a school,  some  very  remarkable 
scholars  have  edited  it.  And  it  is  safe  to  say, 
moreover,  that  under  such  management  the 
Register  could  not  but  have  attained  as  near 
perfection  as  a school  journal  can.  In  consid- 
eration of  this  we  ought  to  and  shall  be  entirely 
satisfied,  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  have 
maintained  the  high  standard  built  up  by  so 
many  predecessors.  Nevertheless  we  shall 
strive  to  improve  the  Register,  and  it  rests 
wholly  with  the  school  whether  or  not  we 
succeed.  The  ideal  school  paper  is  the  one 
that  represents  the  whole  school.  No  number 
of  editors,  however  brilliant,  can  do  this. 
The  school  must  do  it.  In  other  words,  we 
wish  contributions  from  the  whole  school. 
That  is  the  chief  thing  that  has  always  been 
lacking  in  the  Register.  The  boys’  modesty 
generally  prevents  them  from  writing.  When 
they  have  overcome  this  they  don’t  know  any 
thing  to  write.  Everything,  from  a stanza  of 


verse  to  a note  on  an  alumnus,  is  very  accepta- 
ble. The  idea  that  we  want  nothing  but  sto- 
ries is  a mistaken  one.  We  would  much  rather 
publish  a well-written  controversy  or  essay  on 
a subject  of  interest  to  the  school  and  within 
the  school’s  grasp,  than  a hair-raising  tale  of 
murder.  Let  us,  then,  hear  from  the  writers 
of  all  the  classes,  and,  when  we  do,  the  Regis- 
ter will  have  taken  a great  step  forward. 

J- 

The  reporters  for  the  various  rooms  are  : 

Room  i,  Gillis. 

Room  3,  O’Gorman. 

Room  4,  Ahearn. 

Room  5,  Hanlon. 

Room  6,  Simpson. 

Room  7,  Sullivan. 

Room  8,  Fitz  Gerald. 

Room  9,  Duval. 

Room  1 2,  Bean. 

Room  13,  Murphy. 

Room  14,  O’Callaghan. 

Room  1 5,  Rollins. 

Room  16,  Morton. 

Room  17,  Keyes. 

Room  18,  Foley. 

Room  23,  Swett. 

Room  24,  O’Brien. 

J- 

Herbert  H.  Yeames,  who  has  been  added  to 
our  corps  of  instructors,  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1891,  winning  one  of 
the  Franklin  Medals  and  the  Lawrence  Prize 
for  a verse  translation  from  Ovid.  He  wrote 
the  Class  Song  of  B.  L.  S.,’  91.  At  Harvard 
he  twice  took  the  Sargent  Prize  for  verse  trans- 
lations from  Horace,  and  graduated  in  1895 
magna  cum  laude,  with  Final  Honors  in  Class- 
ics. Next  year  he  took  his  A.  M.  degree  at 
Harvard.  He  then  taught  school  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  During  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898 
he  served  in  the  65th  Regiment  of  New  York 
Infantry.  For  several  years  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  He 
returns  to  the  Latin  School  after  two  years  of 
teaching  in  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
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The  Spirit  of  Nicotine 


AVE  a cigarette  ? ” 

My  cousin  was  passing  around  his 
cigarette-case  and,  as  it  came  to 
me,  I was  on  the  point  of  giving  my  usual 
“ No,  thank  you,”  when  a thought  struck  me. 
I would  smoke  one  ; it  would  be  a sensation, 
something  I had  never  done  before.  I would 
try  it,  just  to  see  what  it  was  like.  Taking 
one,  I lit  it,  placed  it  in  my  mouth,  and  let  the 
smoke  slowly  float  away  with  the  air  of  a vet- 
eran. When  it  had  burned  down  I threw  the 
end  away  and  thought  what  a foolish  practice 
it  was.  I had  pulled  the  smoke  into  my 
mouth,  let  it  stay  there  a moment,  and  then 
slowly  blown  it  out.  That  was  all.  And 
that  was  the  charm  of  smoking  ! 

* * * 


I had  now  become  an  inveterate  smoker. 
At  first  I felt  no  pleasure  in  smoking,  rather 
had  an  aversion  to  it,  but  somehow  or  other  I 
would  always  meet  some  one  who  would  offer 
me  a “ smoke  ” and  “just  to  be  sociable  ” I 
smoked.  Every  time  that  I smoked  I threw 
the  butt  or  cigarette-end  in  a little  pile,  which 
had  accumulated  gradually  from  the  night  on 
which  I had  taken  my  first  plunge.  When  the 
pile  assumed  larger  proportions,  a gas,  an  al- 
most invisible  vapor,  arose  from  it.  As  the 
pile  grew,  so  the  vapor  grew  stronger  and  more 
noticeable.  Very  gradually  the  vapor  formed 
itself  into  a strange  shape,  until,  one  day,  a 
horrible,  hideous,  wretched  little  figure,  the 
Spirit  of  Nicotine,  stepped  from  it.  He  was 
perfectly  harmless  and  revelled  in  cigarette 
smoke.  He  never  left  the  pile  of  butts,  his 
one  desire  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  pile  grow 
larger.  He  could  not  add  to  it  himself,  so  he 
always  begged  me  to  smoke  whenever  I went 
near  him.  I smoked  often  to  please  him,  and, 
at  other  times,  just  to  tease  him,  I would  not 
smoke  for  days. 


The  more  I smoked,  the  more  cigarette  ends 
that  were  added  to  the  pile,  the  larger  and 
more  hideous  the  Spirit  grew.  Finally,  a day 
came  when,  to  get  him  angry,  I refused  to 
smoke  at  his  request.  Thereupon  he  jumped 
upon  me  and  we  had  a slight  struggle,  but  he 
was  so  weak  that  I easily  threw  him  off.  To 
punish  him  I did  not  smoke  for  a fortnight. 
Each  day,  as  I watched  him,  he  grew  smaller 
and  weaker.  He  could  not  retain  his  strength. 
He  must  either  grow  stronger  or  weaker,  and 
as  the  pile  did  not  grow  larger,  he  slowly  but 
surely  weakened.  But  one  day,  after  having 
had  a smoke  with  a friend,  when  I threw  the 
butt  on  the  pile,  I found  that  the  Spirit  had  not 
only  regained  his  former  strength  and  size,  but 
that  he  was  larger  and  stronger  than  he  ever 
had  been. 

As  the  days  passed  by  he  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Then  there  came  another  day  when  T 
refused  to  smoke  at  his  request.  For  the  first 
time,  then,  I noticed  that  the  wretched  little 
weakling  that  had  stepped  out  from  the  vapor 
over  my  cigarette  pile  had  grown  into  a big, 
strong,  coarse,  cruel-looking  demon.  Even  as  I 
looked  at  him,  and  refused  to  do  his  bidding, 
the  clash,  the  inevitable  conflict,  came.  We 
fought  long  and  hard,  but  in  the  end  he  con- 
quered and  I smoked.  Another  time  I refused 
an4  we  fought,  but  in  the  end — I smoked. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a long  series  of  con- 
flicts. Again  and  again  I seemed  to  have  the 
better  of  him,  yet  every  time  he  won.  At  last 
1 became  his  abject  slave,  following  his  beck 
and  nod  like  a dog.  His  orders  always  were 
to  smoke,  smoke,  smoke.  His  coarse,  cruel, 
ugly,  features  took  on  a fiendish  appearance  in 
the  steady  stream  of  smoke,  while  the  pile  of 
cigarette-ends  ever  grew  larger  and  larger. 

I lost  all  interest  in  everything  else.  Studies, 
work,  and  play,  all  abandoned,  all  thrown 
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aside,  in  the  always  increasing  desire  to  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  Spirit  of  Nicotine.  i hated 
him,  vet  I wanted  to  obey  him.  My  eyes  lost 
their  color  and  grew  dull,  my  face  became 
peaked  and  sallow,  my  cheeks  drawn  in,  my 
lips  bloodless.  I ate  little.  My  one  object  in 
life,  my  one  passion — to  smoke,  to  offer  up  the 
incense  of  cigarette  smoke  and  the  sacrifice  of 
cigarette  butts  at  the  altar  of  a demon  that  I 
hated.  Strange,  yet  true.  His  influence  over 
me  seemed  boundless. 

When  I reached  this  stage  he  gave  me  an 
order,  the  horror,  the  cruelty  of  which,  froze 
my  blood.  His  command  was  to  make,  to 
form,  mv  coffin  of  the  cigarette-ends  in  the 
pile  ! To  build  my  death  casket  from  the  re. 
mains  of  many  wasted  moments  ! I rebelled, 
I fought  my  last  fight,  and  lost  as  usual.  Then 
began  the  long,  gruesome  work.  With  long 
strings  of  cigarette  smoke  I wove  the  butts  to- 
gether and  fastened  the  sides  of  the  coffin  with 
cork  and  gold  tips  from  the  expensive  brands. 

When  the  coffin  was  finished  the  Spirit  said, 


“ We  are  going  on  a long  journey,  place  the 
coffin  on  your  back  ! ” He  took  me  out  and 
led  me  to  a long,  straight  road.  Far  away  in 
the  distance  I could  see  a white  object.  As 
we  drew  nearer  I saw  that  it  was — Death. 
Death  ! Ghastly,  unrelenting  Death,  with 
clammy  hands,  with  Horror  written  on  its  fore- 
head and  Fear  issuing  from  its  mouth.  And 
I,  with  my  coffin  on  my  back,  must  meet  it  ! 

I was  acting  as  a hearse  at  my  own  funeral  ! 
The  demon,  the  Spirit  of  Nicotine,  prodded  me 
on  from  behind.  We  came  nearer  and  nearer 
and  now  we  were  face  to  face  with  Death  ! 
Mechanically  I laid  down  the  coffin.  Death 
and  the  Spirit  of  Nicotine  shook  hands,  then 
the  Spirit  disappeared.  He  had  accomplished 
his  object.  He  had  brought  me  to  Death. 
And  Death — grim,  awful,  fearsome,  with  a 
maddening  grin  on  its  ugly  jaws — was  stretching 
out  its  cold  arms  to  embrace  me,  when — I 
a woke.  I sat  up  and  read  a book  the  rest  of 
that  night.  1 do  not  smoke  now. 

T.  G.  G.,  ’08. 


T HE  N EWPORT  T ennis  Championship 


WHEN  Fred  Stuart  won  the  tennis  cham- 
pionship of  St.  George’s  School,  he 
was  the  happiest  boy  there,  for  be- 
sides winning  the  championship  of  the  school, 
he  also  won  the  honor  of  representing  St. 
George’s  against  the  champion  of  its  rival.  The 
Cloyne  School,  in  a tennis  match  at  the  New- 
port Casino.  The  winner’s  trophy  was  to  be 
a handsome  gold  cup. 

His  opponent,  Jim  Clark,  though  unscrupu- 
lous, was  a very  skilful  piayer. 

At  last  the  important  day  arrived  and,  after 
receiving  advice  from  their  friends,  both  entered 
the  grounds. 

The  people  at  the  Casino  applauded  Ioudiy 
as  the  two  appeared.  Then,  while  the  referee 
tossed  half  a dozen  new,  white  balls  upon  the 
court,  the  applause  subsided  into  a flutter 
which,  Fred  thought,  echoed  in  his  breast. 


His  practice  strokes  were  very  wild,  while 
Clarke’s  balls  came  over  with  speed  and  accu- 
racy. 

Clarke  called,  “ Are  you  ready  ? ” 

“ Yes,  all  ready,”  replied  Stuart,  not  realiz- 
ing that  Clarke  was  pressing  him  to  play,  be- 
fore he  had  settled  down. 

He  played  miserably  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  spectators  sat  in  a horrible  silence. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  set,  in  which  he 
had  taken  but  one  game,  Fred  started  for  the 
club  house. 

“ No  rest  until  the  end  of  the  third  set  in  a 
five  set  match,”  said  Clarke,  calling  him  back. 

Fred  turning  to  an  umpire,  asked  if  that  U'as 
the  rule. 

“ It’s  the  rule,”  he  replied.  Fred  slowly 
returned  to  his  place. 

In  spite  of  his  poor  beginning,  the  score  in 
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the  third  set,  at  last  stood  five  games  to  four  in 
his  favor.  The  next  game  went  to  “deuce” 
and  at  this  point,  Fred  ventured  a short 
cross-court  shot.  The  ball  touched  the  line 
directly  in  front  of  an  umpire. 

“ Hard  luck  ; outside,”  cried  Clarke. 

“ The  ball  was  good,”  said  the  umpire. 

“ What  ! ” exclaimed  Clarke,  and  glancing 
toward  the  spectators,  he  laughed  mirthlessly — 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ What  can  a fellow  do  ? ” 

The  next  point  he  lost  tamely. 

“ Game  and  set  for  Mr.  Stuart,”  cried  the 
umpire. 

At  this  point  both  players  took  a short  rest. 

When  Fred  again  took  his  place  in  the  court 
he  felt  that  he  could  play  his  best. 

As  he  played  carefully,  yet  boldly,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  spectators  grew,  and,  realizing 
that  on  the  fourth  set  he  was  retaining  the  lead 
of  two  games,  with  which  he  had  started,  an 
intense  quiet  settled  on  them  between  the  bursts 
of  applause. 

The  set  was  nearing  its  close,  with  Fred 
serving  and  still  in  the  lead.  He  sent  a fine 
ball  beyond  Clarke’s  reach.  Clarke  did  not 
try  for  it,  but  throwing  up  his  hand,  called, 
“ Not  ready  ! ” 

There  was  a disapproving  silence  from  the 
umpires  and  spectators,  but  Fred,  without  any 
questioning,  played  the  point  over  and  lost. 

Clarke  won  the  game  and  the  score  stood 
five  to  four  in  Stuart’s  favor. 

Fred  easily  won  the  next  game,  making  the 
sets  two  all. 

He  took  the  next  three  games  in  succession. 
Then  Clarke  won  the  fourth,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  Fred  had  made  the  score  four  games  to 
one. 

A moment  later  Clarke  slipped,  and  hurt  his 
ankle. 

Fred  and  an  umpire  hurried  to  him,  but 
upon  examination,  could  find  no  sign  of  a 
sprain. 

Clarke  rested  a few  minutes  and  then  re- 


turned to  the  court.  In  a short  while  his 
lameness  suddenly  left  him,  and  running  about 
with  fresh  activity,  he  ran  the  score  up  from 
four-one  to  four-three. 

The  next  game  went  to  “deuce”  many 
times.  Fred  won  on  a stroke  that  struck  just 
within  the  line,  and  Clarke  was  again  dis- 
satisfied with  the  umpire’s  decision. 

Fred  needed  only  one  more  game  to  win  the 
championship  and  the  two  players  faced  each 
other  for  the  final  struggle. 

The  score  reached  thirty-fifteen,  Fred  serv- 
ing. Then  Clarke  sent  a hard  cross-court 
drive,  and  Fred,  running  for  it,  stumbled  and 
sprained  his  ankle. 

Clarke  and  the  umpire  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. When  Clarke  saw  Stuart’s  pale  face,  he 
smiled  a cold,  triumphant  smile. 

With  strong  emphasis,  the  umpire  said, 
“ This  is  a sprain,  all  right  ! ” He  urged 
Fred  to  give  up  the  match,  but  he  pluckily  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

The  umpire  supported  him  to  the  court,  and 
placed  him  in  a position  to  serve.  The  silence 
was  only  broken  by  murmurs  of  sympathy,  as 
the  pale  whiteness  of  Fred’s  face  showed  how 
much  he  was  suffering. 

Fred  rose  a little  on  his  left  foot  and  swung 
with  all  his  might.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
the  ball  had  gone  true  and  the  score  was  forty- 
thirty. 

Standing  again,  he  tossed  the  ball  high  in  air 
and  struck  it  hard.  This  time  he  heard  no 
applause,  but  only  a deep  groan,  the  ball  had 
struck  the  net. 

He  still  had  a slim  chance.  He  struck  and 
falling  to  the  ground,  realized  that  Clarke  was 
about  to  return  the  ball. 

He  heard  it  strike  near  him,  and  then  — there 
was  a tremendous  burst  of  applause. 

Fred  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  until  his 
friends,  bearing  him  from  the  court,  cried  : 

“ It  was  three  inches  out,  three  inches — and 
you’ve  won.”  T.  C.,  ’09. 
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